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THE CONSTITUTION PLACED IN ITS TRUE LIGHT, 

Nothing puzzles an Englishman so much as the conscitutios: 
of his country. It is harder than the enigma put to Edipus. So 
many things epposite 1 themselves, have been constitutional 
ia theiy turn, that the constitution is every thing, and nothing 
—a blessivg, and a cuise—the offspring of immaculate wisdom 
—ihe produce of the weakest intellect. 
The facts of the case are easily understeod by a foreigner. 
The English were conquered by the Norman, William, and 
the couniry held long in vassalage, by the right of conquest, 
The wants of future Kings, and the growing progress of civi- 
lization, produced a contest between the people, who wished 
to be free, and the monarchs who wished to keep them slaves. 
As the powe. is always on the side of the people, when they 
choose to act; it followed asa matter of course, that when- 
eve: a single point was put to the test of the sword, the peo- 
ple were always ultimately victorious. But they wished for 
freedom, without knowing its first principles. They rose in 
arms against any grievance which they felt; and obtained a 
inomentaty redress, They did not combat tyranny generally, 
but the effects of tyranny; they contented themselves with 
paring the nails of the royal tygers, instead of chaining them 
in their cells. The consequence was, that the nails grew as 


¢ 
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iast as they were pared, and 2 constant strugele ensued be- 


tween the people, and the monarch. Every time the king 
was beat, came forth a new article of the constitution, which 
the king observed while it suited him, and broke as soon as 
ever he was able to do it with the chance of impunity, Still, 
however, the people neve: attacked the principle, which oc- 
casioned the wrievances of which they complained. By an 
unaccountable infatuation, or a more unaccountable 1enoe- 
ranee, they suflered an indefinite power to exist, and yet in- 
variably rebelled against the excess of a power, which they 
allowed, and even recognized as a principle of the government. 

All the laws in favour of the people, which form what is 
popularly called the constitution, are so many proofs of the 
endeavours of our ancestors to produce a cowstitution; they 
are excellent in themselves ; but they are isolated paits of a 
whole, which was never completed. Our forefathers no 
doubt, expeeted the thanks of their descendauts for the pri- 
vileges they had ensured to them, for the path they had 
chalked out for us to pursue, but they never imagined we 
should Stop short in the career, and be content with sitting 
down to admire what they had done, instead of applying 
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our own shoulders to the wheel, aad imitating their glorious 


Pexample, im the perfection of the work so nobly begun, 


The mnustake has been a fatal one. 
While 
housting of our advance, we have been silently, but rapidly 
falling back. 
popular advantage has been loaded with the weight of cor- 
The people ought to have remembered that they 
Instead of that, 


States must either pros 


ceed, or retrogade. we contented ourselves with 


Abuse has been piled upon abuse, aud every 


were the guardiane ef the constitution. 
the simpletons expected protection from the constitution 5 
which is in fact nothing but the recorded merits of our ane 
cestors. The country has boasted of being free, because 
Magna Charta was enacted ; when the feast share of pene- 
that Magna Charta was only 


enacted, because our aneestors were determined to be free. 


tration would have taught us, 


Qur ancestors, with swords in their hands, and the tyrant 
Johu on his knees before them, would have been just as free, 


whether they had insisted upon the signature of Magna 
Charta, or not. Their freedom was in their power, and their 
will, It was only to exhibit to their children the means that 
made them free, that they left this memorial to after ages, 
it was the promulgation of the spirit. that influenced their 
actions that was valuable, not the endorsement of a few ho- 
hest sentences upon a skin of parchment. 


Our ancestors did more than could have been expected 
from the state of knowlege at that time; but they have 
been far from perfecting the work of legislation, far from 
finishing the temple of civil liberty. 


- 


Theiy progress, however, shames the retrogation of their 
degenerate race, We have suffered the fabric to deway, and 
full to pieces. We have been totally necleetinl of repairing 
the ravages of time, and the pitiless pelting of the storm of 
tyranny. The foundations are sapped, the baneful ivy has 
crept into the erevices, and eat away the battlements that i 
It has become the residence of the most 
unclean birds, the most obnoxious animals. Let us earnestly 
set about the work of cleansing ané repairing the edifice. 
Where it has been found weak, let ws fortity it; where it has 
been found narrow, let us enlarge it. Our ancestors were not 
led by the dull interpretation of ancient precepts. They fol- 
lowed the light of hberty, wherever it led them. They were 
hot to be intimidated by the power of a prince, or the measures 
of aministry. They opposed force to force, and fought their 
way through all impediments to freedom and to honour. 
Could this conduct be honorable in them, and would it be 
treason in their suceessors, if they were placed in the same 
circumstances ? 


seemed to Support, 
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The Two Lords Camden.—T he LAT E Lord, in a debate 
on thecause of the American War, expressed himself to 
the following effect :—‘‘ Our constitution is founded on 
the eternal and immutable law of nature; a constitu- 
tion whose foundation and centre is liberty, which sends 
liberty to every man that is, or may happen to be, in 
any part of its circumference; Nor, my lords, is this 
It isas old as the constitution—it grew 
Taxation and 


doctrine new. 
up with it—indeed it 1s its support. 
representation are inseparably united. God hath join- 
ed them, no British parliament can separate them—to 
endeavour to do it, is to stab our vitals. My position 
is this : I will repeat it—I will maintain it to my last 
hour—taxation and representation are inseparable. 
This position is founded on the laws of nature, for 
whatever is a man’s own is absolutely his own; no man 
has aright to take it from him without his consent, 
either by himself, or by his representative. Whoever 
attemps it, commits an injury—whoever does it, com- 
mits a robbery—he throws down the distinction between 
liberty and slavery. Taxation and representation are 


coeval with, and essential to the constitution. I wish 
the maxim of Machiavel were followed—that of ex- 
aiwining a constitution at certain periods, and restoring 
it according to its first principles. This would correct 
abuses, and supply the defects. J wish the times would 
bear it, and that men’s minds were coo/ enough to enter 


upon the task, and that the representative authority of 


this kingdom was equally settled.” Such was the 


language of the past, but what says the 

PRESENT Lord Camden? Nothing at all. He 
was born a lord, and is noi vulgar enough to be useful 
in defence of popular rights. Yet he has his merits too. 
He saw as well as his father, that men’s minds were 
“* not cool enough,” for the great task of reform. The 
body politichad surfeited on roast beef, plumb pudding, 
and strong beer, until it became affected with a deliri- 
ous fever. ‘The state physicians were called in, and 
they prescribed leeches in abundance, to reduce the 
habit, and soften the inflammatory symptoms. The suc- 
cess of the prescriptions may be most justly attributed 
to the excellency of the breed of leeches who yolun- 
teered their patrioticservices ou this important occasion. 
It was vo trifling amusement. They had to stich fast, 
and to suck hard, aud they have most diligently per- 
formed their duty. ‘The mass of the population are 
now quite cool—and in some instances so cold, that out 
of charity it has been deemed advisable to improve 
their condition, merely to prolong their existence.— 
But to prevent the dreaded return of inflammatory 
symptoms, 
reform may proceed as steadily as hunger and depressed 
spirits will allow. IHlow fortunate are these splendid 
paupers to have realised the wishes of their illustrious 


the leeches are kept on; that the work of 





ancestors! Perhaps, after all, the nation may be more 
indebted to the present Lord Camden than the past— 
for bringing it, even in beggary to its senses; and 
uniting every honest man against the noble and illus- 
trious hirelings of a system, as mischievous in its conse- 
quences to public freedom, as it is destructive to pri- 
vate property in its operation. 

Legitimacy.—This doctrine being now attempted to 
be very generally revived, it may be of some use to 
caution the worid against adopting its poisonous ten- 
dency, by too easy an admission of the fallacies that are 


advauced in its support. Applied to governments, it is 


absurdity. ‘There are no such things as legitimate go- 
vernments. ‘There can be no such things. There may 


be legitimate kings, indeed, and illegitimate kings, just 
as there may be legitimate children and illegitimate 
children ; but the nature of their office has nothing 
to do with their birth, to which the term legitimate only 
can be applied. William the Conqueror, the first founder 
of the dynasty in England from which our present race 
of kings pretend to be descended, was an illegitimate 
son, and held his title only by conquest. 
was a tyrant,ard being illegitimate as a man, how could 
he conter any legitimacy upon his descendants, asa 
monarch? Efis children were perhaps legitimate, but 
they were still tyrants and oppressors, and they held 
their tities by their swords, and not by legitimacy. If 
they had been illegitimate, or spurious, if their power 
had served as well, they would have been just as good 
kings, and would have reigned by as good a title as the 

did. ‘The succession has been so often broken through, 
that if the term legitimate meant hereditary government, 
still it would be no better applied. George the Third 
in this sense, would not bean legitimate king; but an 
usurper, and his grand-father and great-grand-father 
traitors to the descendants of the house of Stuart; who 
were proscribed, and hada price set upon their heads, 
by those who had filled the throne tou which they had 
heen born. The term was originally invented to mis- 
lead the ignorant, and is now re-introduced to answer 
the same purpose. It is however a little too late in the 
era of reason, to succeed in this, any more than in the 
pretended right divine of kings to do what they please. 
The world is now beginning to perceive that there are 
only two sorts of goverument, properly speaking ; name- 
ly, /egal and illegal; and that the consent of the people 
being the only test of the legality of a government, 
whenever they please to express their disapprobation 
ofa government, it becomes instantly illegal, and not 
only may be resisted in its injurious operations, but 
changed, or totally dismissed. ‘These sentiments are 
those upon which the ancestors of Englishmen invari- 
ably acted. ‘They found the authority of the crown al- 
ways required the counterpoise of the opinion of the 


Asa king, he 
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people; and all that isnow valuable inthe English Con- 
stitution has sprung from the hostility of the nation to 
arbitrary power, which isthe real import of legitimacy. 

Country Magistrates.—This class of animals has 
lately become conspicuous among the political natural- 
ists of the day, fora quality hitherto unobserved among 
the species. Every body knows that this genus has al- 
ways been deemed gregarious, and so fond of herding in 
flocks, as to be prov rerbial for the propensity. Li these 
meetings, formerly, addresses of thanks, and corgratu- 
lation, used uniformly to be prepared for transmission 
to court, to shew at once the wit, andthe loyvaity of 
-holders to But all of a sudden, 


these bottle royalty, 


they have taken a dislike to such assemblies, and call} 
them unconstitutional,and dangerous. Tnev now club 
themselves in small parties, and send forth counter- 


from taverns, with faw other signa- 
and the 
waiters; but then they promise to publish a farther list, 


propositions, dated 
a 


tures than those of “my host of the garter,” 


when they can get them. Do not these babies in fur and 
areadding tothe mischief by 
It is 
their duty to meet the current--to oppose it, if it de- 


Jong robes see that they 


their pusilanimous Lostility to public opinion. 


serves any opposition, in an open manly manner—to 
confront the danger, and check 1t—not sneak into cor-! 
ners like frightened women and children, and cry out 
‘thieves,’ and “ murder!’ Their cowardice ts the ar- 
cument of their opponents. When the magistrate ts 
chliged to refuse to do his duly, the people “natural! y 
suspect he is the abettor of abuses, which it is his duty 
to pre vent. And insuch a case, it requires more tem- 
peran ce than generally fails to the lot of a numerous 
assembly, to wait for’ the regular dismissal of a man, 
who Is evidently unfit for his station, whether that un- 
fitness be occasioned by a head without brains, or a 
heart without feeling. Ali questions of right, in such 
cases of dereliction of duty, resolve themselves into ques- 
tions ofpower. Andas there is no power that would! 
be tolerated in “pre venting the peop He fremassembling, 
there is no power left to question the legality of their 
assembling. And as to the cons titutiona! point, It has 
Jong been understoodin E negland, and sometimes acted 
upon, that when those who ought to redress grievances 
refuse to do so, those who suffer them, should redress 
them themselves. ‘The laws were made for the pro- 
tection of the many——not the private advantage of the 
few. It is not whether a magistrate ¢hinks every thing, 
IS well enough—it is whet ther the people dyww that it 
iss Some situations incapaciitate aman from judging 
correctly. Place a person on the top of the Alps, and 
he will think a distant mountaii a mole-hill: give him 
a microscope, and if will make a mole-hill appear a 
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mountain. ‘These Pountry Magistrates seem to judge 
a3 falsely. On the pinnacle of power, in their petty dis, 


0 


tricts, they deem the danger of distant aonrily despo- 


tism but trifing—with 
their hands, they magnify the ebullition of hunger into 


a ministertal microscope in 
the excesses of anarchy and rebellion. They must bero- 
duced toa proper levei, and furnished with betteroptics, 

Military Protection. —Ungtand has been so long ex- 
empt from any violent internal commotion, that she ts 
aware of the nature of those excesses, which 
attendants of the employment of 


hardly 
are the inseperable 
the 
cence, may be recollected in the case 


a 


A singular specimen of this military li- 
of Captain Tol- 
This circumstance is doubly interesting. Furst. 
and secondly, on account 
The 
military are called out to protect the. peaceful inha- 
bitants A gallant Captain had 
sustained so many hardships, that he deemed it neccs- 


military. 


SON. 
on account of the occasion : 
of the mannerin which the affair terminated. 
agaist the rioters. 


sary to consult his future health, by having his bed 
warmed, on that second of December, and is suddenly 


smitten with the charms of his female attendant at the 


inn ; and as soldiers are not much acenstomed " en- 
treaty, he is reported tohave proceeded « da niilitaire, 
to carry the post by storm. Tfan unlucky fiir had 


been accused of sucha crime—t the fury of hunger 
had left any room for the indulgence of any other appe- 
tite—if such a ene had been gmilty of such an 


lecture would have been 
read upon the enormities of 
SerlOoUs catastrophe would have closed the lite 
of such a wretch! But how isthe gallant Captain 
treated? He represents to the constable employs 
ed to arrest him, that he has to attend parade, 
and he is readily permitted. Afterwards, he re- 
sists being taken into custody, and a kind military 

friend knocks down the representative of the King, op 
assaults a manin his own heuse. tle is however taken, 
charged with afelony—and admitted to bail!!! ‘Time 
being thus offered for consideration ; and fearing that 


offence—what a grave 


reform !'—what a 


‘cap, boots, spurs, and feathers, would be of little value 


at the bar of the Old Bailey, his captatuship compro- 
mises the atlair.— The girl gets 30/. tor her honor—the 
constable JO/. for his broken head, and the landlord, a 
fair remuneration for the use of bis room, in sucha va- 
riety of honorable purposes. Aad here the affair ends ? 
No—not yet. The worthy captain Jast week presents 
himself before Sir W. Parsons s,and offers to swear that 
he never had any criminal connexion with the gurl; 
and departs, particularly surprised that the magis- 
trate should refuse to Jet Aim take anoath. But Sir 
Wilham, no doubt, knows too well the va/we ofa re- 
gnnental oath, to think it entitled to the sanction 
of a court of: justice. But did this man of) honor 
doubt the efficacy of his werd when backed by that 
best of all allies, a well-furnished purse 2 Surely 
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his honourable friends could not consider such a noble 
deed as tarnishing the reputation of an officer! And 
what should he care for the opinion of the mob 2 Was he 
not called out to shoot them, if they deserved it? And 
when the mobmen are killed, it is a comfort to know 
that the women are in a fair way of enjoying--military 
protection. 

Universal Suffrage.—A week or two ago, Mr. Cob- 
bett professed himself a decided convert to the doctrine 
of universal suffrage ; but at the meeting of delegates 
to forward the cause of reform, held 
Anchor, he avowed that 


from various places, 
last week at the Crown and 
his opinion was again altered, and that he now thought 
the elective franchise would be sufficiently extended, 
by being conferred upon every house-keeper. ‘This 
declaration startled some of his friends, who looking 
at the abstract right, were unable to comprehend why 
the possessivn of a house shouid bean inherent qualifica- 
tion for voting, any more than the possession of a horse, 
an ass, or a monkey. Mr. Cobbett’s definition of his 
meaning, however, made its application still more lu- 
dicrous. He said he would give every house-holder a 
vote, whether that house was an elegant mansion, ora 
elay-built hovel; and Major Cartwright, having in an 
unthinking moment lost sight of the leading-star by 
which he has so long guided his opinien, thought pro- 
per to add, that the occupiers of chambers in colleges 
and inns at court, as well as the occupiers of the flats 
in Edinbugh, would be expressly included in the pro- 
posed bill for reform as house-keepers. ‘The argument 
would however be acurious one, which went to shew, 
that the teaant ofa country cottage was better entitled 


to vote for the re presentative of his interests, than the 
man whose occupation induced him to reside in apart- 
ments ina town or city. The right of every man, se 
is not the bond servant of another, must be equal ; 
rights are founded upon principles, and remain tavari- 
ably the same. Whetuer a repres sentation shall sit 
one, two, three, or more years, it is the business of the 
electors to eat ‘mine: for those who have power} 
to delegate, must posse ss also the power of d leleg ating | 
it for what period of time they choose, as far as it may 
affect themse tves. It a matter of opinion, w hich 
ought to be regulated by the principle, that as all de- 
legated power MAY be abused, the shortest period 
proscribec by general conventence, ts the best ad: apted 
for veneral security. 
place in the prese nt qualifications for voting 
knowledge the right of every man not incapa evtake d by 


is 
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But if any alteration is to take! 











me 


[t gives to non-resident freemen the power of voting 
for places in which they have neither a ¢ local habita- 
tion, nor aname.’ The impracticability and inconve- 
nience of universal suffrage are talked of; but the in- 
convenience and expence of our present system pre- 
ponderate beyond all imagination. But convenience or 
inconvenience is not the question, when PRINCIPLE 
isatstake. We must do our DUTY at all hazards ; 
and itis both our duty and our interest to proclaim the 
natural equality of man, and admit him treely to the 
exercise of those rights, which belong to him by a bet- 
ter authority than gives currency to crowns. 

Surely our patriots must be aware of the import of 
that toast, which even the whig club.condescended to 
drink.—What gives its dignity to the phrase of the 
Are the sovereign /asdholders, 
Or 
ave they members participating in the sovereignty of 
the WHOLE? Itis but justice to Mr. Cobbett, 
state, that on the representation of the inconsistency 


sovercigntly of the people! 
or the sovereign housekeepers meant ALON I ? 


{o 


of his conclusions, he readily withdrew aq opposition 


as chimerical as unjust. 

© Let all start equal in the race of life,” is the only 
motto worthy of the enlightened politician. ‘Vhe power 
that bade the sinew of the peasant be as Important in 
the general chain of creation, as the powers of the Sure; 
that power— 


“ Which sees with equal eye, as God of all, 


** A hero perish, or a sparrow tall ;” 


Iii. has stamped his fiat upon the law of nature - ane 
all created beings are eqnal tn his sight: and when (¢: 


and deception usurp aut! arity, ead Insult reason 
tho’ the mockery may suceced fora while, the appe 
mustatlast be made to the cunimon sense of Diet city. , 
and the sentence be pronouticed if society at lerge. 
Let us hear no more of the difficulties of abisini: ne 
that which we know to be ourrizht. All difficulties 
fade before diligence, wisdom, and perseverance, We 
must not indeed expect to obtaia the good wishes and 
assistance ofall men, for such a purpose. We might 2 1s 
well listento a Wehwayman, who shou! dask for a jury 
of thicvcs, that he might be tried by his peers, as pay an ¥ 
Funston to the language of ‘those who are Interested 
in the abuses of the present system. They have ne 
right to offer any opinion, We have no doubt that they 
are very weil satisfied. Wecan readily believe that 
they want no reform: but we do, and are resolved to 
yersevere In our endeavours to obtain it. The systen) 
is admirable encugh for tbose who proiit by it. [ts bad 
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crime, or ment: il imbe cility, is the only practicable eflects are only felt by those who are exposed to its ine 


mode ol proceeding. 


Qur present system acknow- | juries, 


We must therefore judge for ourselyes, and act 


edges a principle more extensive than general suffrage. ! wisely while we resolve firmly. 
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Princely Fmployments.—<A similarity of tastes, and 
particularly of those tastes which may for distinction 
sake be called instinctive, because the mode in which 
they are acquired is not very apparent, indicates a simt- 
larity of genus, and often supplies the naturalist with 
a better system of classification, than an outward simi- 
larity of appearances. ‘The Papers, some time ;since 
were lavish of their descriptions of the elegant manner 
in which that legitimate monarch Ferdinand of Spain 
embroidereda petticoat for the Virgin Mary ; who, it 
would seein, was not soexpert in the use of her needle 
It was 


as most other virgins are, or ought to be. A 


matter of doubiat the time, which was the most to be 
admired, the modesty of this young kingling, which 
would not suffer him to view a wooden image naked ; 
or his piety, which induced him to employ his own 
royal fingers in the work of modest devotion, in so ele- 
gant a manner, instead of telling his attendant to throw 


a blanket over the Catholic object of adoration. But 


the real motive was not guessed at. It remained for 


anotier Prince to give the solution of this problem. 
The Mornine Chronicle contained it, in an article 
from Tlanover, in which our @ractous Regent is said 
to have ordered a new sort of livery for thé servants of 
state in that country. One is to have blue trimmed 
with red ; another red trimmed with blue ; a third is 
to be decorated in green, anda fourth in yellow ; but 
thoy areal! besides tobe embroidered, sone five, some 
four, some three, and some two inches deep: And for 
what? Why, togivethem more ResPECT In the eyes 
of the pe apt ! There can be little doubt, but they 
want respect more, and are less deserving of it, than 
the woedcnimage of the lady: and the royal exhibitors 
on both occasious have measured the understanding of 
the pe as well as the dimensions of the parties to 
whom they have been thus bountiful of the means of 
Acquiring res) This isthe most compendious way 
of settling the degrees of honor, that as ever been hit 
upon by any legislater. ‘Fhere can be no doubt of 
the deference that ought to be paid toa minister; and 
it istobe hoped the practice will become general. 
How pleasant it must be to know whether we are to 
make one ortwo bows, to smile or to look grave, to 
take otf one’s hat, or to heep ition, by a mere glance 
at the embroidery. And whatadeal of trouble it wili 
save those who wear these distinctions ! No need now 
of pompous descriptions -—the ¢ 
No need of laboured encomium—see. there are 
inches of embroidery. Ab! the erabroiderv was a hap- 
py thought ; and if the mutability of Luman atiatrs 
should change the present order of society. It ts a con. 
solation to know, that princes, who are generaliy 
deemed the most helpless of human beings 10 reverses, 
may become the ornaments of society, inthe honorable 


lo 
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respect, 
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roldery is enough : 
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Warden's Account of Napoleon.—Nothing has had 
the effect of so completely changing the opinion of this 
country with respect to the character of Napoleon, as 
the plain statement delivered by Mr. Warden of the 
various conversations he has had with this extraordi- 
nary man. All the points upon which the odium of so 
many rested, are satisfactorily elucidated ; and al- 
though morality and abstract justice will proclaim 
much of his conduct to be criminal ; yet the compart- 
son which must be drawn between one sovereign and 
another, inevitably forces the conclusion, that what he 
has done would have been done by any other ; while 
at the same time, it must also be allowed, that he has 
been less abusive of the enormous power placed in his 
hands, than it is reasonable to expect any other person 
would have been. With many of the failings of human- 
ity he seems possessed of all the qualities that can re- 
deem his character from their effects. A perusal of this 
work, will impel every reader to put this question to 
himself—* [s it just, is it honorable, is it humane, Is it 
‘‘ wenerous, to tear this man from the bosom of his 
‘ wile, from the instruction of his son, from the wishes 
‘ ofa nation, to bind him on a barren rock, lest the 
‘charm of his name and talents should a third time 
“ triumph over a degraded and bigotted family of legi- 
‘“‘ timates 2?” 

Since the publication of this work, the ditor of The 
Times, whom no man couldaccuse of having too much 
charity for Napoleon, has dropped his usual tone of 
acrimony ; and observes the utmost silence relative to 
the merits and demerits of the ex-emperor. [le was 
candid enough at first, to give a couple of anecdotes 
‘rom the work, and to promise further notice of it ; but 
his magnanimity seems to have failed him, when he 
yerceived that the object of Its inveterate hatred, was 
neither devil nor monster, but a compound ofall the 
qualities that belong to human nature. As neither the 
laws of nature, of hospitaliiy, nor of nations, sanction 
the mode in which we have treated this individual; and 
as the expence of violating all these laws is very con- 
siderable, we hove the House of Commons will feel it 
thei indispensible duty to put an end to a continement 
which proclaims at once our disgrace, and our 
cowardice. 

Weareall now aware that our foreign policy has been 
the mostabsurd imaginabie; and although many amongst 
us, Will not own the circumstance, we read in their irri- 
tability and confusion, what shame prevents falling 
from them tongues. We may pity, and spare them ; 
Dut surely it is the height of folly to trust them with 
the navigation of a wreck, when they were incow pe- 


tent to take care of the vessel in sailing trim. 





i] 


Town Magistrates.—Some of these gentlemen in town 
are as clever adepts in the art of oppression as their 
country brethren. Mr. Barber Beaumont has stepped 
from the magisterial bench, of which he isso honorable 
a member, to expose the. practices, which he has not 
the means of preventing. France, before the rev olution, 
hadatyrant in every town anda despot t inevery village. 
iXngland may not be blessed with quite so many ; but 
from the following story, which is extracted trom a 
pamphlet just published by Mr. Beaumont, it is clear 
that oppression can reach the hamlet in which it may 
not happen to reside. 


‘A constable, between 10 and I1, entered the Cas- 
tle public-house at Brentford, kept by Joseph Harding : 
the house was shut up, but within it he saw four or five 
women drinking, whom he knew to be of indifferent 
character. It did not appear that they were drunken, 
noisy, Obscene, or in any way disorderly. The high 
constable and the parish constable were both examined: 
they deposed, that thev had never seen any thing ex- 
ceptionable i in the conducting of the house either before 
or since ; and ac knowledged that the Jandlord was a 
very discreet sober person. On the adjourned day 
several respectable neighbours attending, described 
Harding to be a superior man to the generality of pub- 
licans ; a man who was always industrious, sober, and 
correct in his own conduct, and who took care that bis 
inmates should behave in a similar manner. They said, 
they never saw or heard of asingle disorderly occurrence 
in the house. ITlis appearance confirmed their testi:io- 
ny. He accounted for the woman being in his house 
by saying, that his wife was at the time ill in be d; that 
he had gone upstairs to her, leaving her mother, an aged 
woman, unused to their business, in charge of the bar ; ; 
she allowed the women to enter and have some beer. 
Upon these facts a majority of the licensers decided to 
shut up the house. 

** Tarding was called in, and told simply, that his 
licence was refused. Upon the intelligence he appear- 
ed ready to sinkinto the earth. Tlee ‘xclaimed, in une 
resisting anguish, ‘1 have a wife and children—they 
must go to the workhouse ‘—What can do? The ap- 
peal was heard with mute indifference, and the next 
licence was taken up. I felt interested in the hard fate of 
this ruined family: I could not discover any fault in 
the man’s conduct, nor even in the conduct of the aged 
woman left in charge of the bar: for, as license vic- 
tuallers, they were bound by law to furnish refresh- 
ment te any persons, whether pure or impure, who in 
an orderly manner demanded it. The landlord would 
have been liable toan action had the beer been refused — 
there was nothing in my mind that wore the semblance 
ofa reason for thus depriving Mr. Harding and his fa- 
uly of their means of subsistence—a hint that was 
thrown out that the house was unnecessary, because it 


was directly opposite to a house of Mr. Thowpson’s. 


(the brewer at Chiswick,) appeared to me to be no 
reason. I therefore wrote to a respectable inhabitant 
at Brentford, requesting him to make diligent enquiry 
into the gencral conduct and character of Harding. Hs 
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reply was, that he universally hore an excellent charac- 
ter, and that his house was conducted with greater deco- 
rum thanthe gencrality of public-houses atBrentford. I 
have lately written again to know, whether the good opi- 
nion of the neighbourhood remained unabated, or whe- 
ther any thing had transpired to the disadvanta ze of his 
character, ‘he answer says, ‘'The opinion of tke 
neighbourhood is unaltered: Harding and his family are 
still living in the house. A small subscription has been 
opened for their relief : they are very much depressed.’ 

“Such was the solitary case, out of the feo thousand 
four hundred, which was Chosen for the extinguishing 
ofa public-house.”’ 

Sinecures.—Mr. Jacks, in the court of common coun- 
cil last week, very prettily observed, that the whole 
amountof the sinecures of the country " ere very triiling 
indeed, and not worth the least consideration—that 
they only took about four pence a-piece from every 
man, woman, and caild, in the empire, annually. But 
the ingenious city politician forgot to tell his wonder- 
ing hearers by whot right some millions ar obliged to 
go ) without a meal, even armaerty, | to feed in luxurious 
extravagance the men who contributed to re duce (hem 
to a state of misery which has abridged them of so niany 
meals besides, in the course of the year. 

National Fast.—Should a royal ordinance be this year 
issued for a general fast, according to annual custom, 
and the charitable socicties should withheld thetr do- 
nations, the order will be obeyed by great pumbers 
who were never so loyal, nor so religious before. 


Trial of the Rioters.—TVhese wocekeries of imvortant ac- 
cusations have terminated, as night have been exveet- 
ed, in the shame of administration. ‘Phe poor wretch, 
Cashman, has indeed been convicted : but it is to be 
hoped, that his majesty’s ministers will net press the 
final execution of the law against a man, recuced by 
distress to desperation, and perhaps i inresistivly ted by 
circumstances tothe commission of crime. Phe elder 
Watson has been very harshly treated. The c vidence 
advanced agatnst him will not substentiate the charge of 
a wusdemeanor ; and yet he has been close ly contine d for 
some weeks, and indicted capitally Wy the prosecutor 
for the crown. And when acquitted upon a surrender 
of the charge, he ts again to be prosecuted tor a misdee 
meanor, wheu he has. “already sulfered a greater punish- 
ment than a misdemeanor deserves. Is. not his treat- 
meat virtually a deviation from that law, which de- 
clares no man shall be tried twice for the ee otence ? 
[fe has only been once accused of offending, and he has 
been unhesitatingly acquitted by a jurv of his countrys 
men, without being called upon for a defence—his pro- 
| sector shrinking from the accusation which he felt it 
his duty to make—and his judges counse ae the sur- 
render of the indictment. And yet the miserable old 
old man, bowed down wiih age, and bent he Ipless under 
the pressure of that system upon which so many of his bet- 
ters fatten—withasonexiledand proscr ibed—a daughter 
hurried by the relentless hand of rapacious taxation 





fo a premature grave—a family dispersed among stran- 
gers who shun, “and relations that despise them—this 
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man is to have the terrific hand of power, which has 
struck him to the ground already, still held over his 
devoted head in a second trial forthe same conduct. 
The clamor of joy that burst forth from the spectators 
on the acquittal of the old man might be indecorous ; 
but fatal, finally fatal to the liberties of England will 
be that hour, when the honest effervescence of an opi- 
nion even erroneous, shall be extinguished by the for- 
mality of a court of law. Until the verdict is given, 
the nation, (for the nation is supposed to be present in 
an open court,) should be silent ; but the moment the 
proceedings ofthe court are ended, the nation is not 
only at liberty to speak, but in duty called to pronounce 
upon the merits of the decision. 

Reform.—The friends of reform would do well to 
exainine the terms they employ, and understand really 
what they mean respectively by them, before they se- 
parate from, and condemn each other, without any es- 
One of these objectionable 
to which the wit of Mr. 


sential difference in fact. 
phrases is * mederate reform ; 
Hunt has given a very ludicrous interpretation. Cha- 
rity must conclude, that by moderate reform, those who 
employ the term mean femperate reform ; and however 
extensively it may be necessary to carry the hand of 
reformation, it may and ought to be done with temper 
and moderation; not attaching the idea of imperfect or 
partial reform, to the mode in which that reform is car- 
ried into effect. 

London Dock Company.—One of the best evidences 
of the complete failure of the system upon which this 
country has proceeded, ts the present condition of this 
stupendous joint-stock company, ‘Their affairs are in 
fact ina state of insolvency. ‘There appears through- 
out this extensive establishment an air of sadness and 
desolation. ‘The extent of building adds to the me- 
lancholy appearance; and the plans never destined to 
be completed, seem only to mock the visionary views 
of greatness that were once indulged. The stocks of 


this company were depressed below 60, when they con- 
vened a meeting (6 consider of a dividend, at which the 
company came to the conclusion of reducing their di- 
vidends to three per cent. Here is a frightful prelude 
for the general holders of stock. One of the branches 
of that commercial greatness which have hitherto con- 
tributed so much to uphold the credit of the state is 
now tottering to its base. ‘The present threatening as- 
pect of affairs is equally fatal to the high and to the 
low, to the rich and tothe poor, and it should stimulate 
all to unite in one decided opposition to the measures 
which have seduced the country into a situation so 


preguant with impending ruin. 





THE CONSTITUTION. 


IN ancient times, when Britain stood, 
Surrounded by her shield, the flood, 
And every champion of her right, 
Stood forth in naked, native might, 
To guard her constitution, 


The Roman eagle, half disarm’d, 
And Cesar’s self, shrunk back alarm’d, 
Beneath the force of freedom’s hand, 
And bafil’d fled the British strand, 
Foil’d by her constitution. 


But fell dissention spread around, 
And tainted Freedom’s hallow’d ground ; 
And foes, whom force had not avail’d, 
U’er Freedom's erring sons prevail’d, 
And quench’d her constitution. 


Long time the sport of every wave, 
Of every hostile hand the slave, 
Imperial Britain prostrate lay, 
And felt no power, and held no sw ay, 
Subdued her constitution. 


Till Alfred rose, the wise, the great, 
And wak’d to life a morbid state: 
Rais’d honor fiom the blood-stain’d earth, 
And gave the British Navy birth, 
To guard her constitution, 


Yet Britain’s hapless, thoughtless sons, 
The dupes of many a royal rd: unce, 
Abandon’d Freedom’s rays divine, 


And bent before an idol’s shrine, 
Instead of constitution. 


But oft a beam of sacred light 
Broke thro’ the darkness of her vight, 
And oft it spread with rapid flame, 
And struck threugh every languid frame 
A spaik of constitution. 


And oft astronger, brighter blaze, 
O’ercame a monarch’s weaker rays, 
And taught the minions of a crown, 


That England’s fairest, best renowi, 
Was in her constitution. 


But modern wiles, and impious men, 
Have veil’d the awful shrine again, 
And Britain with indignant eye, 
Sees rapine flouiish, freedom die, 
Beneath her constitutic: 


Rise, from the trance of death arise, 
Ye patriots, erst the sacrifice 
To Britain’s rights, ou land or wave, 
And teach your anxious sons to save 
The wreck of constitution 


One hour, by every patriot blest, 
Gave us asacred pledge of rest ; 
And still the scaffold, and the tomb, 
Should be the impious wretch’s doom, 
Who strikes at constitution. 


\ 
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Tlonor.—None in the market. A new commodity 
-ealled Advantage is greedily bought up for the same use 
that honor was formerly applied to. It has been also 
recently discovered, by the analysis of the head ofa very , 

reat officer, that bravery may exist without any parti- 
cle of honor. ‘This is considered as a most fortunate 
discovery. ; 

Consistency. —Not much wanted ; and very littie offer- 
ed, which keeps the prices pretty steady. Some o/d men 
will have it, if they can obtain it ;and some young ones 
might have it ifthey would, .A large quantity was very 
receutly purchased by Mr. Cobbett,.on a speculation, 
which has succeeded wonderfully, and it is rumecured, 
that he is about to Jay in a fresh stock. 

Talent. —A very old commodity, not new deemed 
worth looking after ; the reason will be found under 
the following head. |. 

Tiipudence.—Awiazingly inrequest, and fetches very 


high prices. Itis indiscriminately appliedto all the purpo- | 


ses for which hoger, integrity, learning, and talent were 
formerly used’) n this account, as it saves a great deai 
of time and labour, and auswers the purpose full as well 
as the other afticles, it is,likely to be a lasting favorite 
in the. marke Several houses now regularly deal in this 
article alone; and Lord Castlereagh is said to be a very 
great holdes-in this way. The article in his possession 
is not generally deemed so exquisite in its kind, as that 
imported from Lisbon by George Canning. 3 

Interest his is an article of very ready sale; and p 
great trafij¢ in barter is carried on between the commor 
dities of interest and impudence. They are nearly at 
par, generally ; but at pfesent the rate of exchange i 
rather in favor of intere@t¥ge * °° tes ; 

Knowlete.—Not at alffasked for. It is piled in the 
warehousesas mere lumber, ad can hardly be dispose@ 
of as ballast. aD 

Expedicgts.—Very much in request at present, anc 
very plentifil. The holders of them have however pufted 
them so mush, that there is a great caution observed in 
making puréhases. Few sales are effected ; and none 
have yel givep any satisfaction. ‘Those of Mr. thunt, 
und Mr. Cobbett sed/ the best: but they are not much 
used, at presen, frem an apprehension of some danger- 
ous qualities, mot yet discovered in their composition. 
‘he ministers aré satd tobe busily employed in chemi- 
cal researches after. new ones. 

Credit.—A commodity that has for’some time past 
fetched enormous price&.and enabled the speculators in 
it to make large fortanes?-at present it has fallen con- 
siderably below par, with very ftittle.chance of any rapid 
advance. hose who have it at present, are very cau- 


tious how they dispose of it, as a great dearth ts ex pect- 
ed. ‘he ministers will take any quantity they can get. 
Deceplion.—A good article for present use, and will 
fetch a fair price. It is best toapply at Downing-street, 
but there are other Jowses that deal very liberally. It 
is usual nol to pay before hand in this merchandise. 
Tavalion.—Vhe mines almost exhausted, but the 
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supplies yet considerable. Much alarm is expressed at 
the future failure of this article ; so many having life 
interests upon the produce. : 
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Tactics for Ministers.—-The following curious paper 
dropped from the pocked of Mr. W——— P— the 
other day, as he pulled out a smooth shilling with an 
intent of passing it toa hackney-coach boy, whro drove 
him from St. James’s Square to the treasury :— 








. 


Regent’s Specch.— High tone about Jacohins—Pre- 
sent Distresses of the Country the effects of the French 
Revolution—Trapv for the oppooition—-Pcecedent of 
1792—Doctor’s vigorous letter to Brunswick Knights— 
Loyal Manchester Magistrates.— . 8. To recommend 
Associations for the encouragement of fvstian.-- 

No harm ina word or two about “ the gc dd old King.” 
Rather hard, after all, to have forgdtten him so long; 
but all the better for just now.” Something new.— 
Mem. Filial piety. 

Cobbett v. Hiiiitv—Two sides of thé question about 
them. First, that they are Jacobins agd Levellers, and 
that there is not a pin to choose between them aud the 
Houses of Russel!, Cavendish, Howard, Wentworth, 
Spencer, &c. &c. &c. All of them Jacobins and Atheists 
alike. -(N. B. ‘ie get some foolish Country ¢ 
tossay this) .,: “oes 
Second viewsof the Question— Cobbett and Hunt our 
patural alliss—W higs.truly described by them— Dukes 
of Bed - and. Dey-————. great bloodsuckers and 
diligent place hunters—Whigs always so—proved by 
the unconstitutional length of time fhey have been in 
office during the last 57 years, and by the court they 
have always paid to the K—g and P 
(N. B. As we can get nobody to say this we must say 
it ourselves. ) 

Trap for the young ones of Opposition—Ruash de- 
clarations—Canning to be ready io spring the mine and 
pounce upon them—Canning in 1917, and Pitt in 1799; 
great difference, alas !—doubt whether it will doe again. 
Aréchauffe even of Pitt but a bad thing. 

Spare Huntand Cobbett.— How with the golden eggs. 

Ministers<the present) the same thing as the Cousti- 
tution — Dangers to%he Christian Religion if Croker be 
deprived of his war‘allowance about Algiers. 

Retrenchment all stuff and nonsense.— Wants of the 
people merely demporary ; logical proof of it thus— 

Maj.— Eating, drinking, fire, and cloathing are mere 
(cmporary conveniences, 
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Min.—But the people want nothing but eating, 
drinking, fire, and cloathing. 

Concl,— Therefore the conveniences which the peo- 
ple want are merely temporary.—( Cetera desunt.) 


QQ. EK. D. 
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